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OU WILL RECEIVE your credentials for the convention this month, 

and duplicate credential bearing the name of the delegate-elect and the 
seal and number of the local should be returned to the General Office as soon 
as possible. These credentials should be addressed to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International, Thomas L. Hughes. The delegates-elect 
should also proceed as quickly as possible to make reservations at one 
of the hotels in Cincinnati mentioned in the circular letter sent out to the 
local unions with the credentials. 


Tyr, 


HIS CONVENTION of ours is going to have a great deal of entertain- 

ment which is to be provided by the locals in Cincinnati, under the guid- 
ance of General Organizer Farrell. From what I hear it will outdo anything 
we have ever had before in this respect, and it will be done for the purpose 
of creating good fellowship and to prove to our members, outside of Cin- 
cinnati, what our organization has accomplished in that city in recent years. 
We expect each delegate to act as a real man, to so conduct himself as to 
bring credit and respect to the local he represents, as our delegates have 
always done at each convention over which it has been my pleasure to pre- 
side during the past twenty-three years, 


TTT 


ON’T COME to the convention for pleasure only. This is a big business 
institution and must be handled and conducted from a business stand- 
point. Because of our influence and our standing financially and numerically, 
only the best brains in the local union should be sent as delegates. The dele- 
gates, in turn, must give strict attention to all the affairs of the Interna- 
tional, under discussion, with the hope that when the convention adjourns 
we will have so reconstructed our affairs that we may go along as success- 
fully for the ensuing period as we have during the period just passed. 


vv, 


HE CHANGE IN TIME, the revolution in industry, and the overcrowd- 

ing of places of employment by men and women seeking jobs will make 
it more difficult in the future for our local unions to carry on. Therefore, 
greater attention must be paid to the framing of our Constitution, greater 
strategy must be employed in carrying out said laws in the future and 
greater care must be exercised in the selection of the men who are to con- . 
duct the affairs of the International. 
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Park St., Dor- 


Washington, D. C.—“The present 
Congress is an absolute failure so far 
as dealing constructively with the 
problem of unemployment,” declared 
William Green, President of the 


American Federation of Labor, today 
after learning that the Judiciary 
Committee had referred Senator Wag- 
ner’s employment agency bills to a 
subcommittee and had emasculated 
the bill providing for long range plan- 
ning of public works. His statement is 


as follows: 

“The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor are 
deeply disappointed over the action of 
the House Judiciary Committee in 
voting to refer Senator Wagner’s Em- 
ployment Agency Bill to a subcom- 
mittee. We construe such action as an 
expression of hospitality and opposi- 
tion to this proposed measure. Refer- 
ence of this measure to a subcom- 
mittee will obviously delay favorable 
consideration and action upon this 
measure at the present session of 
Congress. 

“We are also disappointed over the 
action of the same House Judiciary 
Committee upon the bill providing for 
long range planning of publie works in 
order to deai more effectively with the 
problem of unemployment. The 
amendments which the Committee 
made to this bill are highly objection- 
able to labor and will, in our judg- 
ment, weaken the bill and render it 
almost ineffective. 

“It is amazing, indeed, that the 
Congress of the United States, meet- 
ing at a time when the nation is suf- 
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fering from the effects of a long con- 
tinued period of unemployment, 
would fail, under such circumstances 
to do something constructive which 
in effect would be a partial remedy 
for the distressing situation. Congress 
is not even making a legislative ges- 
ture toward the problem of unemploy- 
ment. If the Wagner Unemployment 
bills fail, as it now appears they will 
fail, no single piece of legislation can 
be referred to as being considered and 
acted upon by the present session of 
Congress relating to the problem of 
unemployment. This is especially 
tragic when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that Congress has been 
in session for almost one year during 
a period of unemployment that has 
been serious in its effects and wide- 
spread in its application. 

“The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor charge 
the present Congress as being an ab- 
solute failure so far as dealing con- 
structively with the problem of un- 
employment. 

“T can’t help saying, ‘I told you so.’ ” 
—Editor. 





Develop Home Markets 


Men ignore the unlimited possibil- 
ities of our home markets. 

They talk of the need for exports 
and for a gigantic navy and for expen- 
sive machinery in the consular serv- 
ice and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to protect this 
foreign trade. 

If our exports could be increased 
$1,500,000,000 this would be con- 
sidered a triumph of statesmanship. 

Such an increase in our domestic 
markets without government aid is 
possible if wages were increased $1 
a week for every wage earner in this 
country. 

An increase of $4 a week would 
add $5,600,000,000, or enough to keep 
all our factories busy at their normal 
rate for more than one additional 
month. 


This development of our domestic 
market is too simple for statesmen, 
economists and industrialists. They 
prefer to befog people with their jar- 
gon that veers men from the major 
cause of depressions.—News Letter. 





The following, sent in by Organizer 
Beck, is a description of the route and 
the entertainment which will be en- 
joyed by our delegates from Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest on their 
way to the convention. 

A special train, under the leadership 
of Michael Casey, John P. McLaugh- 
lin, Dave Beck and Harry Dail has 
been chartered and will carry the del- 
egates from California into Portland 
and on to Seattle, and you can read 
the rest and join with me in regret- 
ting that we are not with them up in 
Seattle, Vancouver, and other places, 
because some of us who have met 
them know the kind of open-hearted, 
big-fisted, one hundred per cent loyal 
trade unionists and friends this gang 
of fellows from the West and North- 
west are now, and always have 
been.—Editor. 

Joint Council No. 28 of Seattle, in 
conjunction with Joint Council No. 7 
of San Francisco, is desirous of mak- 
ing the trip of the delegates from the 
Pacific Coast locals to the National 
Convention in September one to be 
long remembered by everyone attend- 
ing. 

With this end in view, we have per- 
fected arrangements for a _ special 
train via Southern Pacific famous 
Shasta Route, to leave the Bay Dis- 
trict on Saturday, August 30 at 8:00 
P. M., to be joined by Portland repre- 
sentatives and Oregon delegates, ar- 
riving in Seattle on Monday at 6:30 
A. M. Joint Council No. 28 upon the 
arrival of this special in Seattle, will 
consider themselves hosts to the visit- 
ing delegates and their families and 
any others who might elect to make 
this trip. 

We will embark for Victoria on a 
Canadian Pacific steamship with the 
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delegates augmented by families and 
friends of the Seattle Teaming Move- 
ment on Monday morning, Labor Day, 
for a splendid luncheon, sight-seeing 
trip and a general day of enjoyment 
in this quaint English city. At mid- 
night we will leave for Vancouver, ar- 
riving there on Tuesday morning, 
September 2nd, at 7 o’clock A. M. 

The Vancouver locals will assist 
Joint Council No. 28 in showing Cana- 
dian hospitality to our visitors and 
we promise you that when we leave 
Vancouver at 11 o’clock that night 
to arrive in Seattle the next morning 
at 7:30 A. M., you will have spent two 
days of the most enjoyable sigh-see- 
ing, entertainment and fraternal as- 
sociation that has ever been your 
privilege. 

After a breakfast in Seattle the 
visitors will again be the guests of 
Joint Council No. 28. We will show 
you Seattle in the limited time per- 
mitted, have luncheon at one of the 
many points of interest adjacent to 
the city and at 6:15 P. M., take a 
special train over “The Milwaukee 
Road” enroute to Cincinnati. 

We have arranged for a stop-over in 
Chicago from 9:30 A. M. until 11:20 
P. M. and all arrangements will be 
made to show the delegates and others 
attending the outstanding sights of 
this great city and provide another 
day of enjoyment and relaxation 
preparatory to our night ride to Cin- 
cinnati where our journey ends at 
9:20 A. M. on Sunday, September 7. 
This permits an opportunity to get 
located and rested for our convention, 
which opens the next day, Monday, 
September 8. 

With the thought in mind that 
many of the delegates and their fam- 
ilies are going east for the first time, 
we have left the return trip open to 
the selection of each individual. No 
doubt many of you will wish to avail 
yourselves of the opportunity of visit- 
ing New York, Washington, Niagara 
Falls, the southern part of the United 
States or any other section of the 


XUM 


country that you might desire after 
the convention. 

In outlining this plan of entertain- 
ment, it is, of course, secondary to 
the most important feature that 
prompts attendance at our national 
convention. Every local should be 
represented to its one hundred per 
cent entitled delegation, but it is the 
aim of all responsible for arranging 
this itinerary and special, that in ad- 
dition to your attendance, you enjoy 
the trip in the highest degree possible. 
We promise and assure you that this 
trip will live forever in your memory. 

The Joint Councils of the Pacific 
Coast are anticipating a wonderful 
turn-out and look forward with a 
great deal of pleasure to providing for 
your comfort and convenience on your 
journey eastward and return. 

MICHAEL CASEY, 

International 2nd. Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Organizer. 

DAVE BECK, 

General Organizer. 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
President, San Francisco Joint 
Council. 

HARRY DAIL, 

President, Seattle Joint Coun- 
cil. 





Franco-Italian Bitterness 


Peace advocates must admit that 
the “‘war to end war” and the elimina- 
tion of the central empires and the 
Balkans as tinder boxes of Europe 
have not sufficed to insure continental 
serenity. The harangues of Mussolini, 
the fascist dictator, have inflamed 
Italian nationalism to the point where 
some overt act may once more sweep 
away the delicate peace structure 
slowly evolved since 1918. The situa- 
tion dramatically duplicates’ the 
Kaiser’s saber-rattling prior to 1914 
and the toasts of German naval of- 
ficers to “Der Tag’”—the awaited op- 
portunity to challenge Britain’s su- 
premacy of the seas. 

Much of Il Duce’s earlier bombast 
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was discounted as for home consump- 
tion, but that hopeful view can no 
longer disguise the threat of war be- 
tween the two Latin nations. The fas- 
cist leader is now supreme in his own 
country. Opponents of his dictator- 
ship have been ruthlessly crushed. 
Any new adventure to achieve the 
boasted place in the sun must be 
foreign rather than domestic. The 
temperamental Italians have been in- 
flamed against France, which has a 
colonial domain in Africa the fascists 
desire for their excess population. 
Like prewar Germany, Italy will 
strike if the time seems opportune. 
Meanwhile, some outrage, comparable 
to that of Serajevo, may precipitate 
the clash. 

Even if the current bitterness does 
not involve the two countries and 
their allies in open hostilities, the po- 
litical crisis is sufficient to blight 
those Utopian dreams for sweeping 
armament reduction. France will be 
prepared, as Premier Tardieu told his 
countrymen Sunday. Likewise, 
France’s allies—Poland, Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia, as well as Rou- 
mania—will make ready for another 
conflict threatening their war-won 
domains. Thus another powder mine 
has been planted where a spark may 
cause a terrific explosion. 

The pompous Italian autocrat has 
inflamed his countrymen to a point 
where sober counsel may avail little. 
With Anthony, he may cry: “Mischief, 
thou art afoot; take thou what course 
thou wilt!” The country is econom- 
ically poor and fascist control has 
failed to bring prosperity. The nation 
lacks coal, iron and oil and must buy 
wheat abroad. Water power and cheap 
labor are almost its only assets. 
These facts count for almost nothing, 
however, when a war-crazed popula- 
tion runs amuck. 

The present situation has resulted 
in another check of European al- 
liances which would be affected by a 
Franco-Italian clash. Mention already 
has been made of the treaties which 


bind several countries to France. 
Italy has sought alliances with Hun- 
gary, Austria and Bulgaria. None of 
these would be likely to provide ma- 
terial aid in the event of another war. 
The first two have no love for the 
Italians. Bulgaria also scarcely would 
risk an attack from her neighbors in 
Italy’s behalf. The Bulgar govern- 
ment guessed wrong in the world war 
and the penalty should make it more 
circumspect before embarking on an- 
other doubtful adventure. Looming in 
the background, in the event of a gen- 
eral war, is the ominous specter of 
soviet Russia.—Indianapolis Star. 





The same purpose was achieved by 
a different ruse in knocking out the 
anti-injunction bill. This legislation 
has been actively before the senate ju- 
diciary committee for two years. Pro- 
longed hearings and investigations 
have been devoted to it. All sides have 
been heard and the bill written and 
rewritten. 

Month by month the opposition ob- 
tained delay. Finally, public protest 
was focused on the issue by the re- 
cent successful senate fight against 
confirmation of John J. Parker for 
the United States supreme court. 

Public pressure during the Parker 
fight became so strong that even the 
senate apologists for Parker dared 
not defend the yellow dog injunction. 
They pleaded the fallacious excuse 
that he was bound by judicial prece- 
dent. 

Most of them deplored such injunc- 
tions. Their great argument was that 
this generally admitted evil of re- 
stricting the peaceful rights of labor 
organization should be corrected—not 
by the courts, but by congress. 

That is precisely what this bill seeks 
to do. It applies the principle urged 
not only by both sides of the senate 
in the Parker fight, but also pledged 
by both Republican and Democratic 
platforms. 

So, obviously, there was no way to 
kill this reform in open fight—not, at 
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any rate, without a lot of senators 
being smeared. 

Thursday they found a way. The 
judiciary committee was ready to vote 
on reporting out the long-delayed bill. 
A poll showed a tie, which could have 
been broken under public pressure 
in favor of the bill. But a surprise vote 
was taken to refer the bill to the at- 
torney-general. That kills it for at 
least another year. 

It should be noted that the bill’s 
legal aspects had been debated thor- 
oughly and passed upon by the ablest 
lawyers and judges of the senate, and 
that during the entire two years no 
suggestion ever had been made of the 
unusual course of sending it to the 
attorney-general. 

Senators Norris, Borah, Blaine and 
Ashurst did their best, but were un- 
able to prevent the trickery. 

The country, which was so much 
aroused over this same issue in the 
Parker case, will want to know and 
remember the names of the senators 
who have killed the Shipstead anti- 
injunction bill. They are: 

Deneen (Ill.), Gillett (Mass.), Rob- 
inson (Ind.), Steiwer (Ore.), Water- 
man (Colo.), Hastings (Del.), Over- 
man (N. C.), and Stephens (Miss.)— 
Indianapolis Times. 





Let Nation Understand Com- 
pany “Union” Decision 


The United States Supreme Court’s 
unanimous decision in the case of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks 
versus Texas & Pacific Railroad re- 
jects the philosophy of table-pound- 
ing railroad managers, “I run my 
business.” 

The morality of the decision will 
be generally accepted, and will even- 
tually affect private employers, if 
trade unionists acquaint the public 
with the court’s rule. 

Congress declared, in passing the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, that rail 
managers shall treat with employes’ 


representatives who are selected by 
these workers. 

This clause was ignored by the 
Texas & Pacific when its organized 
clerks began a wage movement. 

The company formed a hand-picked 
“union” and Vice-President Lull of 
the railroad assured President Mc- 
Donald, on May 24, 1927, that he 
could have the company “union” ac- 
cept a wage increase of $75,000 
annually, while the demand of the le- 
gitimate trade union meant an ad- 
vance of $340,000. 

Lull’s letter was a frank statement 
why the company “union” was 
favored, and why the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Clerks was opposed. 

Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for 
the Supreme Court, said the com- 
pany’s refusal to treat with represen- 
tatives of the clerks was a violation 
of the Railway Labor Act. He called 
attention to the rail management’s 
activity in promoting the company 
“union,” and declared that “‘these ac- 
tivities constituted an actual interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the clerical 
employes in the selection of their rep- 
resentatives.” 

The purpose of Congress, in pass- 
ing the Railway Labor Act, said the 
Chief Justice, was to provide volun- 
tary machinery for the prevention of 
strikes. Such procedure, he insisted, is 
impossible when one of the parties 
is intimidated or coerced. 

“Such collective action would be a 
mockery if representation were made 
futile by interference with freedom of 
choice,” he said. 

Trade unionists should keep in mind 
these features of this notable case: 

The Nation’s lawmakers repudi- 
ated the company “union” in public 
utilities over which they have juris- 
diction. 

The Nation’s highest judicial tri- 
bunal has declared that the company 
“union” is a “mockery” and has shown 
that its purpose is‘to check wage in- 
creases. ' 

In view of this record, how can un- 
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organized workers give consideration 
to an employer who talks of his com- 
pany “union” and his willingness to 
treat with “my men’? 

The company “union” can be dis- 
credited throughout the country if 
organized labor tells this story at 
every opportunity.—News Letter. 





What is More Tragic Than 
Unemployment? 


Many months have rolled across 
the face of the calendar since the big 
crash centered attention on unem- 
ployment. 

Unemployment had existed in out- 
of-proportion amount long before the 
big crash, but the newspapers were 
so busy with their joy-singing about 
dividends that such matters as un- 
employment weren’t news. 

But the crash changed the tune. 
Suddenly unemployment became 
news. Also it became worse. 

Then the so-called leaders got to- 
gether at the White House and de- 
cided that all should be made well 
again. 

But something more than magic 
was necessary and all has not been 
made well. 

Unemployment gives way with 
such deliberate slowness that the doc- 
tors are puzzled. They don’t know 
why recovery is so slow, or if they do 
know they don’t tell. 

Unemployment is but little less 
acute than it was three months ago. 

The remarkable delineation of 
despair, printed with this editorial, 
is as true to the fact today as it was 
last winter, except in minor degree. 

Nothing is more tragic than unem- 
ployment. Few human beings have 
been more optimistic about it than the 
statisticians. They gather up their 
facts and they make their charts. 
Everything will soon be fine. But 
everything is not soon fine, nor, get- 
ting down to the bitter dregs of des- 
perate truth, will it be in the immedi- 
ate future. 


Suffering is less in summer than 
in winter, but unemployment is not 
going to be cured by seasons. 

The automatic machine has 
brought us something that requires 
drastic readjustment, and industry is 
so unwilling to yield to the plain facts 
in the case that rapid readjustment 
is impossible. 

The most hopeful thing in America 
today is the rapid organization of 
wage-earners into unions whose pro- 
gram is the one truly healing thing in 
sight—Brewery Workers. 





Why Not Have Wage Reserve? 


Washington.—“Industry sets aside 
a reserve to assure dividends to stock- 
holders in dull periods, and if a similar 
reserve was set up for wage pay- 
ments, unemployment would be well 
on its way to solution,” says the 
“Monthly Survey of Business,” is- 
sued by A. F. of L. 

The bulletin calls attention to this 
suggestion by Morris E. Leeds, Phila- 
delphia manufacturer, at the annual 
meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

“Unemployment must be met by 
developing in American industry a 
sense of responsibility for keeping 
wage earners at work just as for 
maintaining dividend payments. 

“One of the chief causes of the pres- 
ent depression,” says Monthly Bulle- 
tin, “is that last year our industries 
produced far more than the public 
could buy. In 31 industries, 572 plants 
began 1930 with stocks of goods aver- 
aging 11.5 per cent higher than in 
1929. In several industries stocks 
were over 30 per cent higher. These 
are large increases and the surplus 
goods must be sold before production 
resumes its normal course. 

“Business men’s groups are talking 
curtailment of production, but the 
way to further growth is by increas- 
ing the public buying power. There 
are 5,000,000 families in the United 
States whose incomes do not allow 
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them enough food, clothing, housing 
and other essentials to live in health 
and efficiency. There are 4,500,000 
more who have only the bare essen- 
tials of living. Here are 9,500,000 who 
would gladly be customers of our in- 
dustries. To raise their standard of 
living should be one of the first tasks 
of our advancing civilization. There 
are 7,000,000 families who have no 
automobiles, 13,000,000 who have no 
telephones, 4,000,000 who have not 
even adequate plumbing in their 
homes. 

“Tt has been the custom of Ameri- 
can firms to ‘plow back’ excess earn- 
ings into the industry to build new 
plant and equipment. Industry now 
needs to plow back its excess profits 
into the consuming market by provid- 
ing higher incomes for wage earners. 
Since profits of American corpora- 
tions have been increasing at the rate 
of 13 per cent a year since 1922, it 
would be possible to make quite an 
impression on the consuming market 
if a portion were plowed back in wage 
increases. 

“In the same years, production in- 
creased 5.3 per cent a year and work- 
ers’ incomes 2.7 per cent yearly. In 
other words, production increased 
about twice as fast as wage earners’ 
power to buy. 

“Mass preduction requires mass 
purchasing power.”—News Letter. 





Idleness Harms Morale 


New York—The tragedy of unem- 
ployment lies in its devastating effect 
upon the morale of idle workers, said 
Whiting Williams, author and lecturer 
on industrial problems, in an address 
to a convention of business women. 





Lawyers Would Muzzle Press 


Los Angeles—The Bar Association 
of this city wants an injunction gag 
placed on the Evening Record because 
that paper discusses questionable 
methods by a grand jury. 


Local newspapers, with one excep- 
tion, have joined with the Record to 
fight the injunction gag. The excep- 
tion is the Los Angeles Times, lead- 
ing anti-union foe and champion of 
privilege. 

William G. McAdoo, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President 
Wilson, has been retained to fight the 
gag. 
“The fundamental issue is liberty of 
speech and the press,” he said. 

“The California Constitution ex- 
plicitly prohibits the enactment of any 
law that will restrain or abridge this 
liberty. Since the legislature is power- 
less to do it, a tendency has developed 
recently to accomplish, through con- 
tempt proceedings, restraint of that 
very liberty, in violation of these con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

“Liberty itself will be a mere 
shadow if, through administrative 
tyranny or any form of censorship, 
the right to freely speak, write and 
publish opinion shall be compromised 
or denied.”—News Letter. 





Personal Views Sway High 
Court 


Washington—Defenders of Judge 
Parker, both inside and outside the 
Senate, were angry when opponents 
of the “yellow dog” jurist said Su- 
preme Court justices are guided by 
their economic views. 

This was considered a reflection on 
the court by men who are now silent 
when the same charge is made by 
members of that court. 

The charge was made on May 26 by 
Justice Holmes and concurred in by 
Justices Brandeis and Stone in the 
case of Baldwin versus State of Mis- 
souri. 

The Missouri State Supreme Court 
upheld a Missouri law which placed an 
inheritance tax on the estate of an 
Illinois citizen who had bank deposits 
in Missouri. 

The United States Supreme Court 
set aside the decision, by a 6-to-3 vote. 
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Justice Holmes, in the dissenting 
opinion, said: 

“T have not yet adequately ex- 
pressed the more than anxiety that I 
feel at the ever-increasing scope given 
to the Fourteenth Amendment in 
cutting down what I believe to be the 
Constitutional rights of the States. 

“As the decisions now stand I see 
hardly any limit but the sky to the 
invalidating of those rights if they 
happen to strike a majority of this 
court as for any reason undesirable. 

“T can not believe that the amend- 
ment was intended to give us carte 
blanche to embody our economic or 
moral beliefs in its prohibition.” 

Senator Glass of Virginia, who 
voted for Judge Parker, called atten- 
tion to the statement of Justice 
Holmes and his two colleagues. 

“I think,” said Senator Glass, 
“there never has been uttered on the 
floor of the Senate a more complete 
characterization of this tendency of 
the court than is here uttered by Mr. 
Justice Holmes; and I await for some 
Senator rising in his place and saying 
that Mr. Justice Holmes and his two 
associates, Messrs. Brandeis and 
Stone, have made an assault upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 
—News Letter. 


Men Need Courage, 
Borah Tells Youth 


Washington—“‘Young men fail to 
win and hold popular confidence be- 
cause they lack that higher faith 
which puts aside temporary advan- 
tage for permanent achievements,” 
said Senator Borah in a radio address 
on “The Graduate.” 

The Idaho lawmaker pleaded with 
the thousands of young men who are 
leaving schools to have courage and 
insist on their ideals. 

“Do not be afraid of being called a 
radical,” said Senator Borah. “A rad- 
ical in these days is one who believes 
in the Constitution of the United 
States and who will not barter his 





principles for the sake of so-called 
party regularity, and for the sake of 
being with the majority. 

“Political parties and organizations 
have their place and a very important 
place. But they are not entitled to 
control the judgment and conscience 
of those who sincerely believe that 
the party method is wrong. ‘Trust 
thyself. Every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.’ 

“There is not a crooked interest, 
there is not a special privilege, there 
is not an ill-gotten dollar, there is not 
a vested wrong, but are constantly 
crying out for regularity, for leaving 
things as they are, for the status quo. 

“These political machines are most 
of them enemies of free government. 
The history of the world in every age 
and of all times teaches that the self- 
ish, corrupt, political chicanery can 
not stand up in the long run against 
fundamental moral courage, intelli- 
gently and perseveringly directed.” — 
News Letter. 





Check on Alien Tide Lessens 


Distress 


New York—‘What would be our 
unemployment situation today if Con- 
gress, six years ago, had not passed 
the immigration quota act?” asked 
Congressman Albert Johnson of 
Washington, in a speech in this city. 

“Congress should suspend unneces- 
sary immigration from any and all 
countries, with the possible exception 
of very near relatives and those now 
exempt from quota restriction,” said 
Mr. Johnson. ‘Why should we be ad- 
mitting workers from foreign lands 
to work in this country in times of se- 
rious unemployment? 

“Last week the House Committee on 
Immigration reported the Harris bill, 
proposing to apply to Mexico the same 
quota restrictions now applied to 
every European country. The Senate 
passed the Harris bill by an over- 
whelming vote. I feel sure that the 
further restriction of immigration 
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from Europe, as well as from the 
countries of this hemisphere, would 
pass the House by an even greater vote 
if allowed to come up for considera- 
tion.” 

Congressman Johnson appealed to 
his hearers to telegraph Congressman 
Snell, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee; Congressman Tilson, ma- 
jority floor leader, and Speaker Long- 
worth to allow a vote on the Harris bill 
before adjournment of Congress. 





Employes are “Stung” in Stock- 
Buying Plan 


Boston—Charles L. Baine, editor of 
the Shoe Workers’ Journal, warns 
workers to keep out of stock-buying 
schemes. The labor editor calls atten- 
tion to the collapse of a Haverhill shoe 
concern that sold each employee $300 
worth of stock that is now worthless. 

Employees’ stock buying was the 
vogue following the World War. One 
Harvard University economist was so 
enthusiastic over the scheme that he 
wrote a book on the new “revolution” 
in which workers would eventually 
own industry. 

Buying stock is a costly gamble in 
a falling market that only the well-to- 
do can afford. 

To say that it is a “solution” for in- 
dustrial ills is the talk of men who 
would lure workers into dangerous 
paths.—News Letter. 





Senators Play Humiliating Role 


The Senate Judiciary Committee is 
composed of seventeen lawyers, many 
of whom are constitutional students. 

This committee considers intricate 
legislative proposals and prepares 
bills that will stand court tests, so far 
as it is possible for a group of skilled 
lawyers to take such action. 

The submission of proposed legisla- 
tion to the Attorney General of the 
United States was an unknown pro- 
cedure—until the pending anti-labor 
injunction bill was thus disposed of. 


Chairman Norris of the committee 
says this reference has blocked action 
at the present session. 

The Attorney General is the head 
of the Department of Justice. He rep- 
resents the Federal Government be- 
fore the Supreme Court in matters of 
exceptional gravity, has general su- 
perintendence over Federal district 
attorneys and Federal marshals, and 
gives advice and opinions when re- 
quested by the President or by the 
heads of the various executive de- 
partments. 

It is not his duty to pass on the 
legality of proposed legislation, ex- 
cept where it involves purely adminis- 
trative procedure. 

The Senate committee’s action is 
evasive and is contrary to the pre- 
rogatives, high ideals and traditions 
of the Senate. 

This reference to the Attorney Gen- 
eral is acceptable to defenders of 
government by injunction and others 
who would destroy the law-making 
branch by centralizing power in the 
President and his appointees. 

Plans are now being quietly dis- 
cussed for the creation of a commis- 
sion that will pass upon important 
legislation before final action by Con- 
gress. 

This “commissionizing” of America 
is another name for Mussolini’s 
system. The committee’s action can 
be used as a precedent that will ad- 
ance this revolutionary policy. 

The so-called labor injunction is 
not a “labor” question. Equity (in- 
junction) courts are extending their 
power and are being substituted in 
every direction for government by 
law. 

Citizens who are indifferent to 
labor’s fight to end this evil will dis- 
cover that they have paid a costly 
price for taking no part in this 
struggle. 

The committee’s action may haunt 
indifferent citizens. 

These Senators have lowered the 
high dignity of the Senate and have 
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played into the hands of reaction by 
weakening the foundation of this law- 
making structure. 

Dodging responsibilities is a dan- 
gerous expedient when a surrender of 
prerogatives is involved.—News 
Letter. 





World Depression Shown by 
Reports 


Washington—Business depression 
is world-wide, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Virtually 
without exception the government’s 
trade commissioners in Asia, Europe, 
Latin America and elsewhere report 
a prevailing dullness of business con- 
ditions.—News Letter. 





No Judge is Immune 
from Criticism 


The refusal of the senate judiciary 
committee to confirm Judge Parker 
as a Supreme Court justice should si- 
lence reactionary elements that deny 
citizens the right to question such an 
appointment. 

The senate committee is composed 
of trained lawyers who are opposed 
to “packing” the Republic’s highest 
tribunal with mediocre men who rule 
that a “yellow dog” is a valid contract. 

Appointments like Parker’s bring 
the judiciary into disrepute—not the 
citizens who object to such appoint- 
ments. 

Justice Edgecomb of the New York 
Supreme Court emphasized this point 
in an address to editors: 

“T know of no reason why a judge is 
immune from criticism any more than 
any other official. I can conceive noth- 
ing so conducive to making a public 
official arrogant and overbearing than 
the knowledge that he will never be 
called to account for his actions. Even 
if criticism be caustic and more severe 
than is warranted, it does not consti- 
tute contempt of court unless it be of 
such a nature that it tends to obstruct 
the administration of justice and the 


proper performance of a judicial 
duty.” 

Judge Edgecomb made this state- 
ment when defenders of privilege 
claim organized labor brings the judi- 
ciary into disrepute because they op- 
pose Judge Parker and his “yellow 
dog” decision. 

Labor well knows why reaction 
talks of the “sacredness of our judi- 
ciary.” 

These forces consider courts an ad- 
junct to privilege seeking. When the 
people object, the cry “sacred judi- 
ciary” is raised. 

Under our system of government, 
there is no “sacred” public official—be 
he lawmaker, President or judge. 

There are certain elemental rights 
that every man accepts. As long as a 
public official approximates this 
standard he will be supported at every 
test by the vast majority of citizens. 

But that official must not expect his 
position gives him the right to do 
wrong, or that he can escape criticism 
by dust-raising tactics. 

Such a policy will not strengthen 
popular faith in our Supreme Court. 
Men must not be secretly slid into the 
back door of our highest tribunal. 

Confidence in our judiciary should 
be so deep-seated that citizens will 
rush to its defense. This is only pos- 
sible when judges are without taint, 
whose qualifications are unquestioned 
and whose integrity and high regard 
for equal justice is unchallenged. 

How can a worker have faith in a 
judge who upholds an alleged contract 
that has been wrung from him be- 
cause he needs work to feed and shel- 
ter dependents? 

To say that citizens shall not criti- 
cise such a judge is to mock American 
principles and to exalt the Fascist 
ideal.—_News Letter. 





Doesn’t Apply to Labor 


The one-sided reasoning of men 
with a property outlook is shown in 
an editorial in “Barron’s,” financial 
spokesman, published in New York 
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City, which protests against the 
government’s attack on the radio 
trust. 

“If any one of those defendants 
owned a patent for any part of a 
radio, under the laws of the United 
States, it was the company’s sole 
property,” says the editor. “Holding 
it tight within its own control would 
not be a restraint of commerce.” 

But note the difference when labor 
attempts to hold “tight within its own 
control” its labor power. This, the 
United States Supreme Court has 
ruled, is a violation of interstate com- 
merce. 

Human liberty, inherent in man, is 
denied when commerce is affected, but 
patents, which are the gift of govern- 
ment, must be protected, regardless of 
the effect on commerce.—Brewery 
and Cereal Workers’ Journal. 





Two Drab Sketches of Industry 


“Overall factories located in small 
Southern towns pay girls $3 a week 
for a twelve-hour day,” declared Edith 
Christenson in an address to the local 
Federation of Labor. 

Miss Christenson and three other 
girls who accompanied her, are mem- 
bers of the United Textile Workers. 
They are touring the country in the 
interest of Southern workers, and es- 
pecially textile workers. 

One of the girls said she applied for 
work in a rayon mill at Sparta, Tenn., 
and was offered $1 a week. The fore- 
man told her she could not afford to 
work there unless she “liad folks in 
Sparta who would help support her.” 

D. M. Schroy of Hartford, W. Va., 
writing in the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, paints this picture of the 
anti-union coal fields of that state: 

“The miner begins work at 4 o’clock 
in the morning and quits at 8, 9, and 
10 at night. He works from 14 to 18 
hours and gets pay for eight hours. 
If there is sickness in his family and 
he lays off, it means hunting another 
job. The mines are worked two or 


three days a week. If a man has no 
‘time’ in the office he can get no ‘scrip’ 
(company store money). There are 
hundreds of families who have not 
even bread to eat. If this is not hell 
on earth I don’t know what is.”— 
News Letter. 





Equity Reaches Into Business 


The management of a new hotel in 
Anderson, Ind., wants the Securities 
Commission of that state to oppose 
the sale of securities for another 
hotel. 

“Anderson is not big enough for 
two large hotels and our securities 
holders will suffer,” asserts the hotel 
management. 

Here is the natural development of 
the new theory that patronage and 
prospective income is “property” and 
ean be protected by the state, backed 
by equity courts. 

By construing patronage and pro- 
spective profits as “property,” work- 
ers are denied liberty when their 


lawful act conflicts with the new 
definition. 
The logical application of this 


theory is shown in Anderson, where a 
group of men may be prohibited by 
the state from entering a business 
because such action may lessen the in- 
come of their competitor. 

The average man ignores the his- 
torical fact that power continually ex- 
pands. 

Business men look upon workers’ 
opposition to the injunction and the 
new definition of property as “a labor 
fight.” 

When the Anderson procedure 
threatens to become general, labor’s 
plea will be considered “respectable.” 
—News Letter. 





Inside Troubles 


Mankind’s inner poverty, littleness, 
narrowness, is the poisoned spring 
from which most unhappiness flows. 
—Farm and Fireside. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


” 
T HE TWO LARGEST CHAINS of newspapers in America, or, as far as that goes, 
in any other country, the Hearst chain and the Scripps-Howard, supported 
Mr. Hoover during his campaign for election as President. However, dur- 
ing the past six months, those two chains of newspapers have done nothing 
else except hammer Mr. Hoover as hard as they can. The Hearst publica- 
tions are nailing him to the cross on his naval reduction policy, and several 
other matters, while the Scripps-Howard papers are finding new words 
with which to condemn him in their editorials and are lambasting him for 
his tariff policy and on some of his appointments. 

What is the matter with the President? We don’t know. We think he 
is trying to do the best he can under the circumstances, but, as stated in a 
previous issue, the man is handicapped because he has practically had no 
experience or training in politics for such a momentous office. 


The Hearst chain of newspapers would not support the Democratic 
candidate because that candidate had been a power in New York politics for 
several years and had set aside, on more than one occasion, the aspirations 
of the owner of that chain of newspapers. The Scripps-Howard chain did 
not have any excuse for supporting the present incumbent in Washington 
except that they believed he would be the safest man for the country. They 
claimed the other candidate was a wonderful man but of the two they chose 
Mr. Hoover. 


Newspapers sometimes have entangling alliances which the average 
reader may not understand. Sometimes the capital which has been fur- 
nished in the floating of bonds may have something to do with the policy of 
the newspaper. At any rate, it is rather a unique situation in which the 
President of the United States is placed, with two great chains of newspa- 
pers, and in addition, some of the Republican leaders, such as Senator Borah, 
who supported him during his campaign, now attacking his policies, which, 
to say the least, is unsportsmanlike. 

Some may answer by saying that the freedom of the press cannot be 
denied ; that they have a right to criticise, etc. But, as a matter of fact, the 
President of the United States is not doing anything which those newspa- 
pers did not expect him to do when they were supporting him. The tariff 
policy may not be entirely to his liking but he does not have any control 
over the Senate because he is not of the pugnacious type to tell those people 
where to get off and those two chains of newspapers, which supported him 
in his campaign, are now saying that unless conditions change—and I think 
they will somewhat as Mr. Hoover still has over two years in which to make 
good—he is liable to be defeated in the next election. Unless times are sub- 
stantially better or unless there is a greater demonstration of leadership 
on the part of the President, it is a safe bet that when he comes up for re- 
election, he will be as humiliated as was President Taft in 1912, by the re- 
fusal of a majority of his party to support him. 

Mr. Hoover, personally, is a splendid character, without any soft-soap- 
ing or false promises attached to him, but he does not know the game, con- 
sequently has not the penetrating personal power necessary to be able to 
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distinguish his friends from those who are continually endeavoring to 
trap him. 

Old wily James Watson, Senator from Indiana, and a leader in the 
Senate, has no more love for Hoover than he has for his greatest democratic 
enemy, yet Hoover accepts his advice. You will all remember how the Indi- 
ana Senator denounced Hoover when he, Watson, was seeking the nomina- 
tion. You will also remember that in the Republican convention, Watson 
received only the Indiana vote. But smiling Jim, has been in political life 
for over thirty years and knows every trick of the game, being trained, for 
many years, under the leadership of Penrose of Pennsylvania, so it is almost 
impossible to expect that Jim is looking for or hoping that Hoover will make 
a wonderful success. 

One of the other advisers of the President is Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, a clever man but one who has blundered, especially in compar- 
ing the senators from the West with the sons of wild jackasses and making 
other unpleasant statements and, as a consequence, has lost his usefulness. 
Another one from whoom he takes advice is Gillett of Massachusetts, an old- 
time manufacturing millionaire, who has come to the end of his road and 
has decided—because he knows he would be defeated—not to be a candidate 
again from Massachusetts. But, he is one of Mr. Hoover’s chief advisers. 
This man has been running a non-union manufacturing institution all of his 
life, making millions out of the sweat and blood of low-paid labor, and still 
he sits in conference and advises the President, but on the floor of the Senate 
he has not two cents’ worth of influence, and, if you will notice, he always 
casts his vote against every suggestion which savors of being favorable to 
Labor. 

In this morning’s paper, a stanch Republican institution, the Indian- 
apolis Star, there appears a letter from an old member of the Republican 
party in which he describes conditions within the political arena during the 
past thirty years and it is indeed enlightening to read this letter expressing 
the feelings of the Republican voters in his district and their disgust with 
the awful conditions obtaining, all of which he charges the administration 
in Washington with being somewhat responsible for as well as for the great 
stagnation in industry and the enormous amount of unemployment prevail- 
ing. 

However, talking will not get us anywhere, except that plain, man-to- 
man, honest criticism may arouse the leaders of industry, who are ninety 
per cent Republican, to a realization that it is necessary to do something 
towards helping in this situation before we are again confronted with an- 
other winter’s snow, a winter’s frost which will bring more poverty and 
suffering into the homes of the masses of people. 

If the big business men of the nation do not want the Democrats to 
sweep the congressional election next November they will begin to spruce 
business up a bit before it is too late. 

If the November election was held now (July) the Democrats would 
sweep the country, and Lord only knows what those boys would do to big 
business if they got control of the House, considering that between the 
Democrats and the Progressive Republicans they now own things in the 
Senate. 
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I AM AGAIN REMINDING YOU of the great necessity of attending our conven- 
tion and endeavor to help us legislate laws so that we may perpetuate the 
splendid work of our organization. 

The officers of the International Union need the aid, the co-operation 
and the assistance of every local union affiliated with the International. One 
of the principal duties of a local union is to try to have its full representation 
at the convention so that we may enact laws which will protect us from the 
onslaughts which are liable to be made against us in the next few years. 

The life of our organization, and the labor movement in general, de- 
pends upon the sincerity and intelligence of the membership, who also have 
the power to help and inspire the officers who handle the affairs of the or- 
ganization. 


‘. 
T HE LABOR MOVEMENT will have a more difficult task to keep up within the 
next ten years, than it has ever had. I am not a pessimist. I rather look 
usually at the bright things of life, but a man would be worse than an imbe- 
cile unless he could see the handwriting on the wall, and a traitor to his 
people unless he explained it. Overproduction causing unemployment, and 
large combinations of capital will make the trouble. Don’t be foolish and 
laugh it off. 


TTS 


A T THIS WRITING conditions throughout the country in so far as employ- 
ment is concerned, are a fraction better than they were a month ago. It is 
rather difficult to notice any improvement, but there is a slight difference, 
but very, very little, as a whole. 

Outside work has been opening up, but the number of building permits 
issued throughout the United States shows a reduction of nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars less than two years ago. This means that while the 
building industry will pick up somewhat, the work in that line will be noth- 
ing compared to what it was during the past few years. 

The general improvement in business, which it was expected would 
start at this particular time, has not, so far, started. The consensus of 
opinion and the expression of bankers and brokers is that there will not be 
any kind of improvement, at least of a substantial nature, until September 
and then they expect that things will be pretty lively until around Christ- 
mas. 

The trouble with this is, the same kind of a statement was made last 
January, when it was said that by June 1st things would be booming, so the 
chances are when we get around to September list there will be another 
alibi. However, it is safe to say, at that time the railroads will be busier as 
they will be hauling grain from every section of the country to the ports 
of shipment and to the elevators. The building industry should then be 
at its highest point, but the writer believes there will be a great deal of 
unemployment during the winter and next spring. 

It therefore behooves every one who can do so, without stinting them- 
selves too much, to save every dollar they possibly can. Do not buy any lux- 
uries and only such things as you really need, because when in need of a 
dollar you have very few friends. Cut out buying on the installment plan, 
as much as you possibly can. In the old days no one thought of going into 
debt for anything except to purchase a home, and this is about as good a 
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time as there has been within the last fifteen years for one to purchase a 
home, because property values are down, at least, thirty per cent lower than 
they were three years ago. There are bargains everywhere now in real 
estate, but I would not advise any one to purchase unimproved real estate, 
for instance, building lots, as they will eat you up in interest and taxes. 

The thing to do is to buy only what you need and live as well within 
your means as you possibly can. By doing this and saving a dollar wherever 
you can, you will be in a position to meet any distress which may come to 
you through unemployment or sickness. 

The responsibilities devolving upon the heads of families today are 
much greater than they ever were before due to the fact that it is next to 
impossible to find employment when one loses his position, and those de- 
pending upon him feel they have no prop, no support or consolation, because 
the one responsible for the safety and maintenance of the family is unable 
to help himself. Therefore, I advise you to consider conditions and realize 
for yourselves what they mean. Yes, I will make it even stronger, if I can, 
by imploring you to remain at your work, save every dollar you can, and ex- 
plain to your family what might happen. I don’t want our people to be 
penurious or unnecessarily stingy, but I do want them to be in a position 
to meet a lay-off, if confronted with such a condition, next January. Pov- 
erty and unemployment make more non-union men and strikebreakers than 
any other condition which obtains. 

Sixty per cent of the divorces in our country are due to unemployment 
and poverty. 

Tr rT 


| N APPEARING on invitation before the commissioners on “Causes of Crime,” 
appointed by Mr. Hoover, who held conferences here in Indianapolis the 
other day, I stated that in my opinion the chief cause of crime was unem- 
ployment. That men who could not find work and had families were not 
going to starve, they would first steal or stick up a prospect. The worst 
that could happen was to get caught, and jail had no terrors for a hungry 


man. 
TTT 


- 
Pens MorTor currently producing 9,200 units daily. Employing 108,890 
men in three major plants in Detroit district. Year ago daily output was 
7,500 and employes about one hundred and twenty thousand.” 

The above is a statement taken from a financial journal of authority. 
This is the answer to the cause of unemployment. Mr. Ford is turning out 
almost two thousand more manufactured finished cars and trucks daily than 
he did last year although he is employing twelve thousand less people in 
doing the work. This, of course, is due to improved, new, high-speed ma- 
chinery. 

The same is true of nearly every branch of industry, which results 
in the throwing out of employment, each year, hundreds of thousands of 
workers. 

W: ARE PUBLISHING the following letter which is a sample of the many 
that have been received in Headquarters. The reason we are not publishing 
more of them is that we do not want our readers to think we are trying to 
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boost ourselves in any way, shape or manner and we are only publishing this 
one in order to give our membership some idea of the feeling which is almost 
universal among the small local unions as to the need for establishing in our 
International Union other benefits aside from the strike benefit.—Editor. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
May 31st, 1930 
Daniel J. Tobin, 
222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother :— 


Just a word of comment on the article which appears on pages EIGHT, 
NINE, TEN, and ELEVEN, in our International Journal for May. 

I have been reading our journal for a good many years, and have never 
found a more realistic write-up regarding (what we really need) than this 
is. I have held a number of offices in the I. B. T., C., S. & H. of A., Local 307, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and have been more or less active over a period of 
twenty years in the Labor Movement, having held membership in other 
unions. 

I believe that the most constructive suggestions appearing in any labor 
publication, and I read several of them, are to be found from time to time in 
our International Journal, but the one this month in my opinion, tops the 
list. I refer of course, to the article on Mortuary, or Death Benefits in con- 
nection with the International Union. 

I am at present secretary and treasurer of the Cheyenne Central Labor 
Union, also joint business agent for the seven building trades and the 
teamsters, and in the case of the latter, I have found that about the first 
question that is asked me when I solicit a man for membership, is, WHAT 
HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 

For this reason, if no other, we, as an International Union, should bend 
every effort to promote, and have the membership accept, at least a $500.00 
death benefit in connection with our otherwise, Incomparable Union. 

I am unable to surmise, at this time, with any degree of accuracy, 
whether or not our local wil! be represented at the convention of the Inter- 
national Union this year, as we never have had sufficient finance to send a 
delegate heretofore, but if we do, or do not, I personally am highly in 
favor of, and will work for, the adoption of the policy of insurance through 
the International Union. 

Wishing you every success, and with kindest regards, I am 
C. E. Morrow, 

Sec’y-Treas. 
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Industrial Democracy 


Industrial democracy can be devel- 
oped and carried forward by labor, 
capital and management. These ele- 
ments are necessary and to be success- 
ful should be in separate units but 
united in spirit and purpose. No great 
enterprise, institution, or group or- 
ganization can succeed or long endure 
without a unity of purpose and good 


will. Each unit must be free to shape 
its own affairs, always having in mind 
the just rights, interest, and well be- 
ing of the whole group. This can all be 
accomplished by a joint conference 
board, mediation,.and conciliation, and 
voluntary arbitration. Industrial de- 
mocracy founded on equality of rights, 
guided by justice, fairness, and right- 
eousness can not fail.—Cigar Maker. 
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RING YOUR WIVES and your sisters with you to the convention. Those 

of you whose life partner may have passed away, but who have a daugh- 

ter or a son, bring them with you to the convention for educational purposes. 

A visit to our convention, a visit to a strange city and meeting different 
people is the highest kind of education and enlightenment. 
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OU, DELEGATES-ELECT, must not come to the convention believing 

that you can run it just to your way of thinking. No man can have his 
own way in everything, so come to the convention bringing your best ideas 
and thoughts as to what is for the good of our organization and do your 
best to get the majority of the delegates to adopt those ideas of yours. How- 
ever, should you fail, that is, if a majority of those present do not agree with 
you and refuse to adopt your suggestions, you will not be a good union man 
unless you go down the line with the majority, pledging to carry out the 
policy and principles as decided by the largest number of delegates. 
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UR CONVENTIONS have been noted for the high class and splendid 

manliness of the delegates in attendance. Other International officers 

who have visited our conventions have commented and remarked on the 

class of mén that constitute our delegation. Hotel keepers have done the 

same thing and have said a better class of men never visited their hotels. 

City governments have sent us letters commending our delegates for the 
manner in which they have conducted themselves. 

Iam sure this same condition will prevail at our convention in Cincin- 
‘nati. However, a word of advice to any who might decide to be “‘smart.” 
They had better stay at home if they intend to “just cut loose” and show 
the public and some of the other delegates how tough they can be. As a 
matter of fact, a real man is always modest and well behaved. This has been 
the manner in which our delegates have deported themselves wherever we 
have held a convention and I feel sure they will deport themselves in a like 
manner while in Cincinnati. 
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ON’T GET IT into your heads that the principal business of the con- 

vention is the election of officers. While it is important that the right 

kind of men be elected, men who can be trusted and who will not blunder and 

lead you into disgrace or disrepute through unlawful or dishonorable tactics, 

the principal business of importance is the framing of policies and the adop- 

tion of principles which will conform with the changing conditions of our 
times so that the International may go on and on to greater success. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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